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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



VI. 



WE cannot leave Salt Lake City without saying a word in 
praise of its gardens, which are one of the distinctive and 
most charming features of the place. Every householder culti- 
vates the land environing his dwelling, and this fact has been ex- 




panded by Fitzhugh Ludlow 
in the following felicitous para- 
graph : 

" In some instances, the 
utilitarian element, being in 
the ascendant, has boldly 
brought the vegetable-garden 
forward into public notice. 
I like the sturdy self-asser- 
tion of those potatoes, cab- 
, ., . , bages, and string-beans. Why 

should they, the preservers and sustainers of mankind, slink away 
into back-lots, behind a high board fence, and leave the land- 
owner to be represented by a set of lazy bouncing-bets and stiff- 
mannered hollyhocks, who do nothing but prink and dawdle for 
a liying-the deportment Turveydrops of a vegetable kingdom? 
Other front-yards are variegated in pretty patterns with natural- 
ised flowers-children of seed brought from many countries : here 
a- Riga pink, which reminds the Scandinavian wife of that far-off 



doorway, around which its ancestors blossomed in the short north- 
ern summer of the Baltic ; here a haw or a holly, which speaks 
to the English wife of Yule and spring-time, when she got kissed 
under one, or followed her father clipping hedgerows of the other ; 

shamrock and daisies for the 
Irish wife ; fennel — the real 
old ' meetin'-seed ' fennel — 
for the American wife ; and 
in some places where tact, 
ingenuity, originality, and love 
of science, have blessed a 
house, curious little Alpine 
flowers of flaming scarlet or 
royal purple, brought down 
from the green dells and lofty 
terraces of the snow-range, 
to be adopted and improved 
by culture. Of all, I liked 
best a third class of front- 
courts, given up to moist, 
home-looking turf-grass, of 
that deep green which rests 
the soul as it cools the eyes 
— grass, that febrifuge of the 
imagination which, coming 
after the woolly gramma and 
the measureless stretches of 
ashen-grey sage-bush, makes 
the traveller go to sleep sing- 
ing." 

In summer the atmosphere 
would be sickly with the com- 
bined aromas were it not for 
the stirring winds that are 
constantly blowing from the 
mountains, and many of the 
• houses in the business quar- 
ter of the city are covered by 
sweet-briers and vines, which 
give them a countrified air 
in forcible contrast to the iron- 
and-brick realities of the mer- 
cantile stores adjacent to them. 
The march of improvement has effaced most of the shabbier 
buildings, but the seeker for the picturesque will find many such 
attractive relics of early days in the Territory, as the old mill with 
the tabernacle in the background, which Mr. Woodward shows in 
one of his drawings. The oval dome of the tabernacle is visible 
from nearly all parts of the town, and this edifice is one of the 
first objects for which the traveller usually inquires. 

The Utah Western (narrow-gauge) Railway, which was built 
in 1 874, connects the city with the lake, traversing a dull belt of 
country, the first station being Millstone Point, eleven and a half 
miles from the city. The second station is Black Rock, so called 
from a weathered boulder of peculiar shape, projecting boldly into 
the lake at the extremity of a low reach of shingle, which was il- 
lustrated in our last number. Black Rock is the farthest northern 
extremity of the Oquirrh Mountains, a lofty ridge to the westward 
of the city, which, with the loftier snow-range of the Wahsatch 
running parallel on the east, forms. the cradle of the Mormon capi- 
tal and the fertile valley of the river Jordan. Church and Fremont 
Islands take up the broken line of the range and carry it nearly 
across to the great promontory which projects many miles into the 
lake from the northern shore and forms Bear River Bay. The isl- 
ands are mountainous and barren, and they so divide the lake 
that its full extent cannot be realised by the observer on the shore. 
The first glimpse of this famous water is invariably pleasing. 
The waves are short and crisp ; the air refreshes with the scent of 
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brine. The visitor usually expects to see a sullen waste of lime 
stagnating along low, reedy shores, " black as Acheron, gloomy as 
the sepulchre of Sodom ; " but, should he leave the city by the 
early train, and arrive on its borders in the fulness of a fair sum- 
mer's morning, he will be surprised by a very different apparition. 
I have said the islands are mountainous and barren ; so they are, 
but the atmosphere distils rainbow-hues upon them and beautifies 
them by magic. '" Nothing on the palette of Nature," says Lud- 



low, " is lovelier, more incapable of rendition by mere words, than 
the rose-pink hue of the mountains, unmodified by any such filter- 
ing of the reflected light through lenses of forest verdure as tones 
down and cools to a neutral tint the colour of all our eastern 
mountains, even though their local tint be the reddest sandstone. 
The Oquirrh has hues which in full daylight are as positively ruby, 
coral, garnet, and carnelian, as the stones which go by those names 
themselves. No amount of positive colour which an artist may 




Bear River, Utah. 



put into his brush can ever do justice to the reality of these moun- 
tains." 

There is very little verdure on the shore ; the beach and the flats 
behind it are crusted with white alkali, and the charm of the scene 
comes from the impalpable tints lent by the atmosphere to sterile 
soil and rocks. 

The circumference of the lake is 291 miles ; its greatest length 
is 75 miles, and its maximum width is 35 miles. It contains six 



islands, the sum of whose circumference is 96 miles. Church Isl- 
and is the largest, having a maximum length of about 16 miles, a 
maximum breadth of five, and an altitude in its loftiest peak of 
about 3,000 feet above the lake-level. A shoal of compact sand 
connects it with the mainland. Some ten miles to the north of 
Church Island is Fremont Island, 1,000 feet high and 14 miles in 
circumference ; and 1 5 miles from this is Stansbury's Island, the 
second in size of the group — 12 miles long, 30 miles round, and 
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3,000 feet above the level of the lake, 
named Carrington, Hat, and Dolphin. 



The three other islands are 



The water of Salt Lake is only, exceeded in density by that of 
the Dead Sea, the latter containing 24.580 of solid contents in 100 
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Great Salt Lake, from Promontory Ridge. 



parts by weight, and the former 22.422, as follows : chloride of 
sodium 20.196, sulphate of soda 1.834, chloride of magnesium 
3.252, and chloride of calcium 0.140 : total, 22.422. Bathing facili- 



ties exist at several points, and the effect of immersion is said to 
be one of the most tonic sensations imaginable. 

Let us now continue our journey. The westward-bound train 




Indian Camp in the Great American Desert, 



leaves Ogden soon after six o'clock, and we have already noticed the 
beauties of the landscape at that mellow evening hour. Many of our 
fellow-travellers from New York, Boston, and Chicago, who have al- 



so made the detour to the Mormon capital, are again with us in the 
Central Pacific sleeping-car, and the pleasant intimacies that have 
been broken for a day are renewed with greater fervour than ever. 




Humboldt Wells, and Ruby Mountains. 



The next station beyond Ogden is Bonneville, 871 miles from 
San Francisco; and the second is Brigham, nine miles farther 



westward and 4,220 feet above the level of the sea, neither ot 
which is notable except for the studies it presents of Mormon 
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life. But the third station, Corinne, engages the attention as the 
largest Gentile town in the Territory, and it may be regarded 
as a* forecast of the suppression awaiting polygamy. The early 
settlements of the Gentiles in Utah were opposed, not by fair 
means alone, but by lawless violence, and the penalty of an earnest 
utterance against Mormon institutions was assassination. Even in 
the present time a Gentile tradesman in a Mormon town is fought 




Devil's Peak, Humboldt Palisades 



at every point, and every ordinance that can injure him is turned 
against him. But, however much they hate his kind, the Mormons 
dare not resort to the means of punishment that found a terrible 
instrument in Porter Rockwell, " the avenging angel ; " and, how- 
ever much he may tread upon their feelings, they can only answer 
him in bloodless debate. Corinne, to all appearances, is a well- 
ordered, prosperous town, flourishing on monogamy, with polygamy 
surrounding it. It has three churches, a good school, a flouring- 
mill, and a large number of stores. The Mormons revile it, but 



the most they can do is to leave it alone, and, left alone, it thrives 
very well. Bear River is seen near Corinne. 

The next station is Blue Creek, so called after a flashing stream 
of water, and thence the train winds among the Promontory 
Mountains, bringing the Wahsatch range, the silvery expanse of 
the lake, and the towns of Ogden and Corinne, into the prospect. 
Near here the Union Pacific Railway, coming from the east, met 
the Central Pacific coming from the west on May 10, 1869, and 
the great transcontinental route was opened with much rejoicing. 
The last tie was made of California laurel trimmed with silver, 
and the last four spikes were of solid silver and gold. 

Rond Lake and Monument, small stations of no particular in- 
terest, are successively passed ; then Kelton, which is the point of 
departure for tourists who wish to visit the Shoshone Falls ; then 
Ombery, Matlin Terrace, Bovine, Lucin, Tecoma, Montello, Loray, 
Toano, Otego, Independence, and Moore's, which are all very 
much alike — small, dismal, and wholly unprepossessing. 

We soon cross the Utah boundary-line and enter the " Desert 
State/' which accurately sustains its title. The dreariest day of the 
seven occupied in the overland journey is spent in crossing Nevada. 
Geologists tell us that the Great Salt Lake is probably the mere 
residue of a greater sea which spread from the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains in the east to the Sierra Nevada on the west. The reces- 
sion of that sea has left a 
wilderness than which Sa- 
hara is not more desolate, 
nor a furnace more parched. 
Out of a vast tawny plain rise 
a few broken ranges of moun- 
tains, which are only beauti- 
ful as they recede in the dis- 
tance, and take purples and 
blues from the atmosphere. 
The earth is alkaline and 
fine, and is whirled up by 
the least wind in blinding 
clouds of dust. Rivers dis- 
appear in it, and it yields no 
lovelier vegetation in return 
than the pallid artemisia or 
sage-bush. It seems to have 
been desolated by a fire, 
which has left it red and 
crisp ; the blight which op- 
presses it is indescribable. 
The towns along the railway 
do not enliven the prospect. 
A disproportionate number 
of the buildings are devoted 
to liquor-selling, and a dis- 
proportionate number of the 
inhabitants are loafers. The 
phase of civilisation presented 
makes one doubt whether such 
civilisation is preferable to 
the barbarism of the Piute 
and Shoshone Indians, who 
swarm near the depots, and 
whose numerous encamp- 
ments dot the plain. 

At Humboldt Wells, 661 

miles from San Francisco, 

there are some thirty springs 

in a low basin about half a 

mile west of the station. Some 

of the springs have been 

sounded to a depth of 1,700 feet without revealing a bottom, and it 

is supposed that the whole series form the outlets of a subterranean 

lake. This oasis in the desert, with the strong background of the 

Ruby Mountains, was a source of great relief to emigrants in the old 

days of overland travel, who here found plenty of pure water and 

excellent grass for themselves and their worn animals. 

Six hundred and six miles from San Francisco we reach Elko, 
which has a population of about 1,200, and is the seat of the 
State University. 



